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THE EVOLUTION OF FIGURES OF 
SPEECH. 
This subject is best approached through the 
word ' idea,' which comes from a Greek word 
meaning to see. An idea is, however, not 
what we have seen, but the picture of what 
we have seen. The words 'thought' and 
' idea ' are often used to mean the same thing ; 
but thought really means the abstract product 
of the thinking process, while idea means the 
pictured product. Every mind pictures its 
thoughts, especially when they are to be com- 
municated to another mind. This accounts 
for our saying 'you see' (through the mind's 
eye), meaning 'you understand.' 

The picturing of the thoughts is called idea- 
tion, which is the last step in the mental process 
of furnishing the mind with thoughts. In the 
chronological order the first step is sensation, 
the second is intuition, and the third is infer- 
ence. Suppose one hears a noise in an adjoin- 
ing room, the sensation comes through hearing, 
the intuitional element assures him of the 
necessity of a cause for the noise, then there 
is inference as to the particular cause, and 
last, ideation, or picturing how the thing must 
look which made the noise heard. When a 
sensation comes through one of the senses, it 
is, at the last, imaged as it appears to the 
other senses ; that is ideation. For another 
illustration, suppose one grasps, in the dark, 
something round ; he cannot see it, and does 
not taste it, nor hear it ; yet upon the inference 
from touch he imagines how it appears to 
sight, how it tastes, and pictures accordingly 
an orange, an apple, or a rubber ball. 

This pictured product is named, as the word 
' idea ' indicates, from perception through 
sight, and aptly so, because through the eye 
the facts of Form and Color, which are the 
fundamentals of picturing, come to cognition. 
Words are used to construct ideas, but words 
stand primarily for things seen ; they them- 
selves are neither the things, nor the pictures 
of them, but associated with the pictures as 
names. When the unseen and intangible were 
first to be expressed, there were no terms, so 
the names of the tangible were made to do 
this additional duty. The unseen had to be 
told in terms of the seen. 
The relativity of things brings the consequent 



relativity of names, which binds us to telling 
one thing in terms of others. Also, to be un- 
derstood, the words must stand for things 
within the auditor's ken. 

With so much as preliminary and basal, we 
can venture to assert that figures of speech 
come out of the effort to communicate thoughts, 
understanding that the idea is the vehicle to 
carry a meaning, which is the thought. If a 
man hand you a piece of paper with a pencil 
sketch on it, it is a picture that means some- 
thing to you, it can be made to carry a definite 
thought. This recalls the old time picture- 
writing method, which our modern newspapers 
are reviving, that our fast age may read as it 
runs. We do not call the picture made with lines 
and shadows an idea, though it carry a thought, 
but the picture made with the names, so to 
speak, of lines and shadows. This is the most 
wonderful thing that man can do, and is that 
which makes every man an artist. 

If we qualify the expression ' communicate 
thoughts' with the word ' individual ; ' as, 'com- 
municate individual thoughts,' we emphasize 
a very significant feature of the proposition, 
for every thought has much that is common 
to thoughts in general, just as every man has 
much that is common to all men ; but the in- 
dividuality of a thought consists in its difference 
from other thoughts, just as the individuality 
of a man is his difference from other men. 
The specific force of anything lies in its in- 
dividuality. The force of individuality is 
everywhere recognized, for it singles the thing 
out from the common mass and interests us in 
it. The effort in written and spoken language 
is to communicate this specific force of the 
individual thought. 

We cannot choose what thoughts we will 
think, for the choice would imply the possession 
of the thoughts already. We may choose what 
we will think about ; but we are passive, or 
receptive, to the chance conditions and occa- 
sions which suggest any thought. On the part 
of the one who communicates a thought, that 
is to say, ideates it for another mind, there is 
the largest freedom of choice in the wide range 
of things. With an almost unlimited store of 
material at hand a man can play the artist in 
individualizing thoughts. 
Clearness of apprehension has reference to 
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distinguishing one thing, or thought, from an- 
other. To illustrate, suppose one sees, in the 
dusk, a number of objects out before him, he 
sees clearly if he can tell the horse from the 
cow, and that the hog is not a stump, or that 
the man is not the post. On the other hand 
simplicity — from simplex — as the word shows, 
refers to the thing, or thought, by itself, and 
not as enfolded or mixed up with anything else. 
It is rather the apprehension of the individual 
in its parts. 

Clearness and Simplicity are qualities of 
Style to acquire which some books say, use 
figures. But are we clear and simple because 
we use figures, or do we not rather use them 
because we are clear and simple in our appre- 
hension ? The cart has been put before the 
horse; we ought not to teach that figures should 
be used to gain clearness, it is clearness and 
simplicity that take care of the figures. The 
clearest and simplest communication of 
thoughts is found in our children's books, 
wherein we find, too, most figures. 

We can now determine our proposition more 
narrowly by saying that figures come from the 
effort to communicate individual thoughts in 
their clearness and simplicity. 

When one has something to communicate 
which is wholly unknown to you, one begins by 
saying it is like something you have seen ; he 
thus begins building the idea for you ; he does 
not omit to say it is unlike things which you 
have seen. Likeness and unlikeness stand to 
each other as the poles of a magnet, or as sub- 
stance to shadow. Unlikeness serves to throw 
out and define the features furnished in the 
likeness. The figures founded on likeness 
and unlikeness are as closely connected as 
these elements themselves, but they do not 
make the same kind of association with the 
things to which the likeness or unlikeness is ex- 
pressed, as contiguity does. The former two 
contribute feature and color, while contiguity 
adds dimension or size by regarding the indi- 
vidual alongside of others. Contiguity takes 
care of the relativity, and furnishes proportion. 
Expressed resemblance and contrast, being 
in the polar sense one, give us the figures 
Simile and Antithesis. The contiguity which 
expresses the extra-relativity gives Metonymy. 
These are the first figures in the series, with 
their names. 



It is evident that Simile and Antithesis are 
based upon the intuitions of objects. Metony- 
my is based upon the intuitions of necessary 
relation ; for the relation of cause and effect is 
immediately apprehended, so is that of the 
sign and thing signified, and of the container 
and thing contained. These first figures are 
founded expressly and directly upon intuitions. 
Other figures are founded impliedly upon in- 
tuitions. 

They are used in addressing the cognitive 
part of the mind, commonly called the under- 
standing. They belong to the first division of 
the mental phenomena, the order of which is : 
Cognition, Feeling, and Conation. We must 
know before we can feel, and feel before there is 
any endeavor. A man may cognize the idea 
of a thought and yet the thought may need to 
be 'impressed,' as we often say. That there 
can be cognition without much feeling is abun- 
dantly evident. We can be as little interested 
in an idea as in a picture ; we must study the 
picture, or it must be forced upon us, to beget 
feeling. 

This point is gained through realization, 
which means making real the pictured thought. 
It is, so to speak, the breathing a soul into the 
idea bodied forth to the understanding. Not 
until the reality of a thing appears does feeling 
in regard to it define itself as desire. The 
power to feel is lodged with the soul, and a 
defined feeling comes just before endeavor. 

But, realization is reached through charac- 
terization, that is, the marking out the individ- 
ual traits. Hence, we do not say, at this 
point, "the man is like a lion," but we say " he 
is a lion," thus endowing him with character- 
istic life. Characterization on the ground of 
resemblance is done impliedly and not ex- 
pressly, and so we get the Metaphor. The 
progress towards the individual is strikingly 
seen in the way Contiguity, under the forms of 
Synecdoche, expresses characterization. Syn- 
ecdoche deals with the intra-re\<s.tW\ty : the 
relation of the whole and its parts. The in- 
dividual is so far finished as to be characterized 
by a part of itself. 

The Metaphor goes on and flowers in Per- 
sonification. It gives the finishing touch in 
characterization, for in adding the element of 
personality a call is made upon the sympa- 
thetic impulses. Personification humanizes the 
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picture and thus demands a responsive feeling. 
Thus ends the speaker's attitude of talking 
face to face with his auditor; the individuality 
is now complete, and he takes the responsive 
attitude along with his hearer and responds 
for him. 

The expression of the responsive feelings 
falls within the last class of mental phenomena. 
The feelings provoked by the individual are 
always peculiar and defined, and determine the 
form of the expression. These expressions 
are nothing more than comments on the in- 
dividual, and herein is the explanation of the 
other figures, sometimes called " the bolder 
figures." They are used by the speaker in the 
responsive attitude, and are made up of the 
elemental figures already named. They are 
not figures of speech in the same sense as the 
simile, the metaphor, or synecdoche, but rather 
figures of Thought, or figures of Conclusion. 
Irony is an expression of feeling relative to an 
individual ; Innuendo is a different kind of ex- 
pression ; Hyperbole exaggerates ; Apostrophe 
addresses as present; Vision beholds, and so 
on through the list. 

The elemental figures of speech are Simile, 
Antithesis, Metaphor, Personification, Meto- 
nymy in its forms, Synecdoche in its forms ; 
the other rhetorical figures are compounded 
of these. The elemental steps are often sup- 
plied by the occasion and various circum- 
stances ; but this discussion has kept in view a 
recipient mind unprepared by anything to 
anticipate what was being communicated. 

John Phelps Fruit, 

Bethel College, Russellville, Ky. 



Einfilhrung in das Studium der Englischen 
Philologie mit Riicksicht auf die Anfor- 
derungen der Praxis von Dr. Wilhelm 
Vietor. Marburg, 1888. 

In the pamphlet of sixty-odd pages now laid 
before us, the author of the well-known * Ele- 
mente der Phonetik,' and of that practical 
little work on ' German Pronunciation, Prac- 
tice and Theory,' presents the leading points 
of lectures delivered in the winter of 1886-87. 
The work is pedagogical in character, designed 



for the assistance of German Kandidaten who 

are preparing to enter the department of 

English as instructors in the schools and 

I universities of Germany. As in the works 

J alluded to, Vietor has here given some very 

I practical and suggestive hints to those for 

whom the essay is intended. 

A preliminary chapter is devoted to a justifi- 
cation of the author's theory, that in prepara- 
tion for the work of this department a thorough 
acquaintance with the spoken language of 
to-day is as essential a qualification as is an 
understanding of the subject on its historical, 
its evolutionary side ; and, furthermore, that it 
is with the former that we ought really to 
begin. In other words, English, or English 
philology, is scientifically studied only when 
approached as a spoken language, that is, 
through its phonetics. 

" If our present wretched system of study- 
ing modern languages is ever to be reformed, 
it must be on the basis of a preliminary train- 
ing in phonetics, which would at the same 
time lay the foundation for a thorough practi- 
cal study of the pronunciation and elocution 
of our own language— subjects which are 
totally ignored in our present scheme of edu- 
cation." So said Henry Sweet in the pre- 
face to his ' Hand-book of Phonetics,' in 1877 ; 
and this confession of faith served Vietor as a 
motto in the ' Elemente der Phonetik,' in 1884. 
The view here advocated is the view adopted 
by philologists the world over ; it now remains 
to be seen whether or not, with a persistency 
that sometimes seems like obstinacy, our lead- 
ing philologists are to be tempted into the 
asserting of over-fine distinctions and the as- 
sumption of a pronunciation not so typical as 
its adherents claim, thus making the study of 
practical phonetics a cause of confusion and 
misleading, with more of theory than of fact to 
support its arguments. Such a charge cannot, 
however, be brought against the writer of the 
pamphlet, although his interest in this depart- 
ment is everywhere apparent. 

The pronunciation of English is the subject 
which naturally calls for treatment in the 
second chapter of Vietor 's work ; and the 
question, what is standard English, is there 
quite reasonably discussed. German philolo- 
gists generally have adopted the pronuncia- 
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